CONCLUSION.

THERE is a disposition among many critics to point
out as defects in a system of education the neglect to
specify details which in practice must really depend
upon the teacher or on circumstances. On the other
hand, the author of a scheme, if he attempts to previse
and provide for every contingency, is sure to overwhelm
his readers with an excess of matter which few can
master, and very few will read. I have already said that
if I had in my experience begun by advocating an entire
reform in industrial training, including a preparation
for agricultural, commercial, or industrial pursuits with
housekeeping, I should have been still in the position
of a mere theorist, and could never have got a school.
I preferred to prove by experiment simply a portion of
my principles, and now that it is proved, I can see no
reason why the rest may not be admitted. It cannot
be harder to make a farmer or shopman of a boy than an
artist; in fact it has hitherto been universally assumed
that it is much less difficult

But there is a more serious objection which may
properly be urged, should I rest here, and that is that
while I have given tolerably full and practical detail of
industrial art, I have merely sketched in outline the
rudiments of teaching the other branches. This is true,
because the obvious methods of teaching them seem
so simple that one is inclined to leave them to the